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To Subscribers. 


This paper has been established for the 
purpose of promoting Primary Schools in the 
Southern and Western States. It will be 
furnished gratuitously to all School Teachers, 
male and female. It can be sent by mail to 
any part of the country fora very ¢rifling 
postage. 

Among many eminent teachers who will 
furnish articles for this paper, are Epwarp D. 
Mansrietp, Professor of Constitutional Law 
in Cincinnati College and Inspector of Com- 
mon Schools: Lyman Harptne, Professor in 
Cincinnati College and Principal of the Pre- 
paratory Department of that Institution; 
Avexanper McoGurrey, Professor in Wood- 
ward College. It is also expected that 
Professor Calvin FE. Stowe will give the 
assistance of his pen. Professor Stowe is 
daily expected from Europe, where he has 
spent the last year, and will be able to furnish 
highly interesting information in regard to 
the systems of instruction in Prussia, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and other parts of the 
continent. 

‘* The paper will take no part in sectarian- 
ism or politics, but the leading object of it 
shall be to show the influence and importance 
of schools—to interest the leading prominent 
men in their improvement—to make known 
and excite to proper action, the indifference 
and apathy of parents—to show the want and 
necessity of well-qualified teachers—to point 
out the defects in the prevailing systems of 
instruction, and the evils from bad school 
government—to suggest remedies for these 


dofeata.in.tonahing ang. £arernnent— 10.50 
ommend proper school books—to describe 


wrong structure and location of school-hou- 
ses, and to suggest plans for their improve- 
ment—-to prevail on trustees, inspectors and 
commissioners of schools to be faithful in the 
pérformance of their whole duties- -and,in a 
word, to urge, by all proper means, every 
member of the community to give its earnes} 
co-operation with our Commoa Schools.” 


All Letters and Subscriptions should be di- 
rected, (post paid) to the ‘* Common Scuoo’ 
Apvocate,” Cincinnati, Onto.--As the Paé 
per is furnished free of charge, the publishers 
will take no Letters from the Post Office upon 
which the postage has not been paid. This 
regulation will be strictly observed in all 
cases. 





(<p In selecting matter for this paper 
extracts have been freely made from the 
“Common School Assistant,’ published 
in the State of New York, and edited by that 
untiring friend of common schools, J. O. Tay- 
lor. Also, from ‘“‘ The Annals of Education,” 
the ‘School teachers’ Friend”. by Dwight. 
The volumes of the ‘“‘ American Institute of 
Instruction,” and many other valuable works 
not accessible to most teachers. 








Eclectic School Books. 


THE ECLECTIC SERIES has been un: 
dertaken by a few untiring laborers for the 
education of the “* whole people*”—for the 
purpose of furnishing a complete, uniform, 
improved set of school books, commencing 
with the alphabet. Ifthe object can be ac- 
complished, the constant difficulties, and great 
expense occasioned by the too frequent 
changes in books will be wholly avoided,— 
an end greatly to be desired. 

THE ECLECTIC PRIMER, with Pictures, 
It is too frequently remarked by Parents and 
Teachers“ that itis no matter what Primer 
is put into the hands ofa child ; any thing that 
contains the alphabet will do,”’ This is a great 
mistake. It is exceedingly important that 
small children, when first led over the thres- 
hold of learning, should be furnished with o 
book peculiarly calculated to direct their first 
stepsaright. Itis easier to begin aright than 
to correct the little learner who has been per- 
mitted to use a Primer not suited to children, 
The Eclectic Primer, is the very best Book 
of the kind in existence.—[just published. ] 





What have I todo with common Schools. 
In presenting the claims of the common 


school to individuals, it is not unfrequently 
the case, that language like the following 


common schools ? I have been to school all I 
ever shall go—I have no children, why should 


I be interested in the common school!” To 
such I would say —though you may no more 
attend school yourself—thongh you may have 
no children, yet common philanthropy should 
make you interested in theirsupport. What, 
are you not interested in your country’s free- 
dom and prosperity? Care you not whether 
knowledge and intelligence, virtue and peace 
spread through these United States? Or, in- 
stead of these, that ignorance, and vice, and 
superstition prevail! Say not then you feel 
no interest in thecommon school. If youare 
a patriot—if you are a philanthropist, you 
must, you will feel, interestedinthem. They 
are your country’s safeguard—they are your 
neighbor’s only barrier to ignorance and 
crime. Come out then like a genuine patriot, 
and give to these your hearty, generous sup- 
port. Upon them depends the nation’s pros- 
perity—without them the people must suffer 











| will greet. your. ear: ‘What have J to do with | 








The safety of your property and life lies in 


the virtue and intelligence of those around 
you. 





Teaching made a Profession. 


Teaching in our district schools, should be 
made a distinct profession. The teacher’s 
employment should be made as honorable and 
as separate as the physician’s, the divine’s or 
the lawyer’s. The teacher should prepare 
himself bfor his buisness, and labor as exclu- 
sively his calling as the lawyer does in his. 

To be a good instructer requires as much 
knowledge of human nature, as uniform a go- 
vernment over ourselves, and as complete a 
mastery of the respective studies, as it does to 
be a good preacher. All who take this view 
of the subject, and we think all who have had 
any experience, or made but a few observa- 
tions, will, must agree with us, when we say 
that teaching should be made a distinct pro- 
fession. 

We would not employ a man who may have 
a good education, but had given his attention 
to buying and selling goods, to be our phys- 
ician, when disease takes hold upon us. We 
would not engage a man to plead our rights 
before a judge and jury, who had not made the 
law and the rights of man his study for years. 
Neither would we choose that man to be our 
teacher in divine things, who does not mak 


‘the Bible the rule and study of his life... - 

Why not! Why dowe require the wisdom 
of experience and professional knowledge in 
these three vocations! Is it not because we 
know that they are absolutely necessary ? 
What is it that the law, or the medical, or the 
theological student gains in devoting six or 
eight years to literary, and three years to 
professional studies? Is it not the experi- 
ence and the wisdom of others? Is not all 
this preparation made to enable them to per- 
ceive the nature, rights, condition, and duties 
of man! 

Now, are the labors of the teacher less diffi- 
cult less arduous than either of the professions 
I have mentioned! That the teacher may 
perform his duty well, does he not need the 
experience of others? Is it not necessary 


for him to perceive the nature, duties, and . 


condition of men! This will be admitted. 





all the ills that general ignorance is heir to. gesas high for obtaining this knowledge t 


Then why not make it as necesary to spend 
the same amount of time, and enjoy privile- 
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the practice of law and medi- | tend to make instruction only a temporary 
cine is so much more bonorable and lucrative | thing, a stepping-stone to something else, a 
than elementary teaching! Not because | mere filling up of a vacant month, they will 
these professions are more important to the | have no ambition to excel in this calling, but 
will be desirous of terminating this anpleas- 
/ant occupation, as soon as possible, and of 
j watering into other engagements far more 
profitable. ; 


Why is it that 


community—not because there is any more 
No, they are less im- 





necessity for them. 
portant, less necessary. What, then, is the 
reason’ We answer, that before men Can | 





practice in either of these professions, they | 
must qualify themselves—they must fit them- 
selves for doing honor and justice to their | 
profession. | 

These professions have taken a high place 


in the estimation of the world, not because | 


they are more influential in giving a high and 


in his own hands—but because there are in| 
these professions, learning, and talent, and 
character. But why are there not learning, 
and character, among teachers '!—simply be- 
cause their learning is not appreciated—not 
rewarded; talent with them has no opportu- | 
nity of gaining distinction, and character is | 
not always required. | 
Men think more of their wills, or the plea- | 
sures of the body, than they do of an educa- | 
tion, or the happiness of a well-regulated | 
mind. The reason of this unwise choice is, | 
they have never been edneated to the love | 
of knowledge—they have never felt the power 
and pleasure there is in knowing. Why ?| 


They have never had teachers who could de- 


velope the mind, and lay open before it the 
treasures ofscience. ‘They never had teach- 
ers who made the school-room the most 
delightful place they ever visited—who made | 
the exercise of learning the most agreeable | 
one they ever engaged in, 
But why have there not been such teach- | 
erst There have never beenany means or pains | 
taken to qualify them. The teachers have not | 
made instruction their business—their pro- 
fession. ‘They have not loved their employ- 
ment—probably disliked it, They became | 
teachers from necessity. This office was not | 
their choice—it was not one that they had | 
been making any preparation for. How can 
it be expected that they should make their | 
pupils love knowledge, from the simple attrac- 
tive form in which it should be presented. 
Men who assume this difficult profession, | 
should avail themselves of all the aid they can 
obtain. They should examine themselves, | 


and see if they are prepared for their work. 
whether they have an aptitude to teach, and 
whether it is probable they will make it their 
business, their profession for life, Jf they in- | 


; 


ithe rainbow. 
noble character to men, for the elementary | 
! 


teacher has the formation of the character | 


|make the highest attainments. 


A Reason. 
The 
very man who needs instruction most, cares 


the least for it. He thinks all learning use- 


less,for he can no more perceive its advanta- 
ges than the blind man can the beauties of 


Just in proportion as a man’s 


Ignorance seldom desires knowledge. 


knowledge increases, his desire to know more 
increases; and the great difficulty lies in 
making a beginning-in persuading us to com 
mence Jearning. Those who have been ed- 
ucated and can perceive the power, the hap- 


piness and the liberty there is in kuowing, 


_are sensible of the necessity and advantages 
of thia paper; but there are a few who ‘‘care 


for none of these things.” 


—_— —_—— — 


Self-Education. 

The great mathematician, Edmund Stone, 
was the son of the gardener of the Duke of 
Argyle, and was seventeen years old, when 
his grace, walking over his grounds one day, 
noticed Newton’s Principia lying on the 
grass, and supposing it his own copy, direct- 
ed it to be taken toits place. Stone appear- 
ed and claimedit. ‘Yours!’ said the Duke, 
“do you understand geometry, Latin and 
“A little,” answered the boy. He 
excited the 


Newton? 


was farther questioned, and 


| Duke’s amazement still more.—‘‘And how 


came you with all this ?”’ he inquired at last 
‘A servant,” said Stone, “taught me ten 
years since to read. - Does any one need to 


know any more than the letters, to learn 


'every thing else that he wishes!’--B. B 


Thatcher. 

Let the children of this country commence 
right ir the common schools, and they may 
To start the 
mind right, is nearly all that is necessary. 


How important, then, is it that we look to 
, our schools. 


Baron Cuvier. 

‘‘Why has not heaven,,’ said Cuvier to the 
tribynal of legislators, ‘“* given me_ that 
eloquence of the heart, which you admire in 
your venerable colleague, M. Laine! How 
would J depict to you the difference between 











the poor child, who has received no instruc- 
tion, and the one who has been fortunate 
enough to obtain it! You speak of religion, 
but how can one preserve religious ideas, 
without establishing their influence over him 
by reading! You say that misery produces 
but is not 
ignorance itselfa source of misery? And the 
domestic virtues, how they are formed by the 
habit of reading ! !” 


more wretches than ignorance? 


Necessity of Learning the spirit of a 
System. 


Nor let it be imagined, that the scheme 
adopted in the Sessional School may not be 
liable, as well as other systems, to have its 
injudicious admirers and imitators. Struck 
with the alleged success of the system as 
there exhibited, one may investigate every 
minute detail with no less punctilious care, 
than that of the poor savage, who, restored 
on one occasion to health by the adminstra- 
tion of a particular drug, ever afterwards 
fondly treasures up in his memory, with a 
view to the recurrence of a similar exigency 
the recollection of the day of the moon, the 
hour of the day, the posture of his own body 
at the time of receiving the medicine, and 
every other little adventitious concomitant 
of his cure. The copyist may introduce pre- 
cisely the same number and the same size of 
classes—may place the master, the menitors, 
and the scholars in the same respective posi- 
tions,—inay prescribe to them the same move- 
meats,—may put the same books into their 
hands,—and in short, may give the whole the 
selfsame external aspect. But, if he be not 
at least equally desirous to catch the spirit, as 
to imitate the forms,—to keep steadily in view 
the ends, which it is the legitimate object of 
education, to attain, as well as the steps, 
which, under proper guidance, may facilitate 
their attainment,—if be imagine, that any ar- 
tificial contrivance whatever can, in the 
slightest degree, supersede the necessity of 
dilligence and zeal, of earnestness and kind- 
liness of manner, on the part of the instruc- 
tor,—if he treat his pupils more as mechani- 
cal than as intellectual beings, attempting ra- 
ther to cram into them a certain definite quan- 
tity of instruction, than to inspire them with 
the taste, and furnish them with the power of 
acquiring knowledge for themselves,—if he 
content himself with teaching them to repeat 
by rote with slavish precision, rules, of which 
they are left alike ignorant of the principle, 
and of the appplication, or to pronounce with 
formal tone, and measured cadence and in- 
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flection, a mere jargon of sounds, to which 


they have never learned to attach the slight- 
est signification,—let him not wonder, if not- 
withstanding all the pains which he has bes- 
towed on the externals of his system, it should 


degenerate into as dull, cold and lifeless a rou- | 


tine as is exhibited in ary of the most unpro- 
ductive seminaries around him.—Edinburg 
Sessional School. 





Directions to Teachers. 
Besides being well-bred, the tutor should 
know the world well; the ways, the humors, 


the follies, the cheats, the faults of the age he | 


is fallen into, and particularly of the country 
he lives in. These he should be able to show 
to his pupil, as he finds him capable; teach him 
skill in men and their manners ; pull of the 


mask which their several callings and preten- 


ces cover them with; and make his pupil dis- 


cern, what lies at the bottom, under such ap- | 


pearances ; that he may not, as unexperien- 
ced young men are apt to do, if they are un- 


warned, take one thing four another, judge by | 
the outside, and give himself up to show, and | 


the insinuation of a fair carraige, or an obli- 


ging application. A governor should teach 


his scholar to guess at, and beware of, the de- | 


sizns of men he hath to do with, neither with 
too much suspicion, nor too much confidence; 
but, as the young man is by nature most in- 
clined to either side, rectify him, and bend 
him the other way. He should accustom him 


to make, as much as is possible, a true judg- 


ment of men by those marks which serve best | 
to show what they are, an! give a prospect | 


into their inside ; which often shows itself in | 


little things, especially when they are not in 
parade, and upon theirguard. He should ac- 
quaint him with the true state of the world, 
and dispose him to think no man better or 


worse, wiser or foolisher than he really is, | 
Thus, by safe and insensible degrees, he will | 


pass from a boy toa man, which is the most 
hazardousstep in ali the whole course of life.— 
Locke on Education. 





Nen-Attendance. 

As to the evil of non atlendance, it will be | 
cured, partially at least, by the introduction 
of good teachers and suitable books. One | 
principal cause of the reluctance which chil- 


dren almost universally show to ‘*going to | 


school,” is the dread of being confined in such 
a place, so long, to an employment monoton- 
ous, irksome, and seemingly useless. There 
is nobody to compel them to attend, unless it 
,8 for the sake of throwing off the care of them 


mag Se a ee, rr 





upon some one else; and indeed there seems 
to be no definite and settled conviction in 
any body’s mind that it does any good to send 
them. 

Now it is a fact, that the poorest and most 
ignorant man among us is proud of a well-edu- 
cated son or daughter. Whateverhe may say 


when you propose,to take the children from 


the family, still he loves to be able to say 
that his children can all read and write ; and 


itshould be well considered, that if our schools 
were what they might and should be, they 
would not only be more attractive, but they 
would form in eur children—Jefore they be 


| come of much account as helpers in the family— 
the basis of education, on which they might 
themselves erecta very useful and substantial 
superstructure, with the knowledge which ex- 
perience and observation would supply. 
Two years of steady attendance upona good 
| school will secure avery thorough knowledge 
| of the branches we have before enumerated. 
The late De Witt Clinton often expressed the 
| opinion in public and private, that ‘*two years 
under proper instruction, is sufficient to ac- 
quire all the knowledge which is usually ac- 


” 


quired in our common schools. 


under the like impression, probably; that the 
legislature of Virginia lately proposed to fix 
_the term of two years (between twelve and 
| fourteen) as the period in which all the public 
| instruction that any child is entitled to receive 
should be obtained. 
| policy of the proposed measure, but it was cer- 
/ tainly a liberal allowance of time. 


We say nothing of the 


It is worthy of consideration, whether the 
secret of the proverbial dulness and inefficien- 


cy of common school teachers may not be 
| found in the long, long time they are expect- 
ed to consume in the process of education. 
|A very appropriate definition of a common 
| school, as the system is managed amongst us, 


would be a place to keep children out of the 
way, till they are old enongh to work.” Of 
/course, it is expected that the thread of em- 
_ ployment will bespun out to the same length 
| _with the thread of time, Hence, to sit still 
and say A, B, C, twice a day, is the employ- 
| ment of the first year; todo the same with a, 

b, ab, is the exercise of the second year; 
| words of one and two syllables is the acquisi- 
tion of the third; and so on till the child is 
eight or nine years of age; by which time per- 
haps, it will be safe for him to read in the 
Testament, and spell, 


| 
| 


latitudinarian, 
valetudinarian, 


home, and so lesson the productive labor of| 


And it was | 


Arith 
metic and geography will occupy the three or 
four remaining winters, and then the boy can 
be let into the workshop, or turned out on the 


and all the rest of that musical column. 


farm, with the advantages of having ‘been to 
school all his days.” 





| A Schoolmaster. 

Stouber the predecessor of Oberlin, the pas« 
tor of Waldbach, on his arrivalin the parish, 
desired to be shown the principal school- 
house ; he was conducted into a miserable cot- 
tage, where a number of children were crowd- 
ed together without any occupation, He en- 
quired for the master. ‘There he is,” said 
one, as soon as silence could be obtained, 
pointing to a withered old man, who lay ona 
little bed in one corner. ‘Are you the school- 
master, my good friend?” 
“Yes, sir.”’ 


asked Stouber! 
what do you 
** Nothing, sir.”’ 


‘Sand teach the 


children?” ** Nothing !— 
replied the old 
I know nothing myself.” “Why, then, 
appointed the schoolmaster!” 
“Why, sir, Thad been taking care of the 
|W albach pigs for a great number of years, 

} and when I got too old and infirm for that em- 
ployment, they sent me here to take care of 
the children.”’” Now there has been but little 
more wisdom shown, even in this favored land 
comparatively speaking, than in the Ban de 
la Roche. Cheap teachers have been in de- 
mand, small compensation has been given, 
and, consequently, in but few places have 
men been found thoroughly fitted for the work 
who were willing to devote their lives to the 
business of instruction. 


how is that!” ‘ Because,” 
man, ** 


were you 








Many teachers en- 
gage initonly asa stepping-stone to a pro- 
fession; others take up school- -keeping after 
being removed from other vocations. But, 
for various reasons, we ought to have a class 
educated for this purpose—men who have 
both a taste and a tact forit—men who are 
qualified by nature and acquirements to deal 
with young minds. ‘ There is no office high- 
er than that ofa teacher of youth,” says a 
writer we have already quoted, and whose 
language is hardly exagerated; “there is no 
office higher than that of a teacher of youth, 
for there is nothing on earth so precious as 
the mind, soul, character of the child. 
No office should be regarded with greater 
respect. The first minds in the community 
shuuld be encouraged to assuine it. Parents 
should do all but impoverish themselves, to 
induce such to become the guardians and 
guides of their children. To this good, all 
their show and luxury should be sacrificed. 
No language can express the cruelty or folly 
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of that economy, which, to leave a fortune to 
a child, starves his intellect. There should 
be no economy in education, Money should 
never be weighed against the soul of a child.” 
In accordance with the spirit of these re- 
marks, the community ought begin at once 
to act. 


Teaching Arithmetic. 
(Continued.) 





—— 





It is not well for a child to commit anything 
to memory, that he does aot understand, for 
he thereby acquires a habit of repeating it 
without attending to the sense; and it is more 
difficult to make him attend to the sense af- 
terwards, when he repeats it, than if he had 
not seen it before. Atleast, this is generally 
the case. There may be exceptions. I might 
refer again to the snbject of grammar, as fur- 
nishing the most familiar instance ofthis. For 
example, it is very easy for a scholar, when 
properly taught, to learn the distinction of 
cases in the pronouns, And yet I have had 
scholars, who had learned their grammar be- 
fore they came under my care, so as to repeat 
it by heart, in parsing the word him, 
call it in the nominative case; and still per- 
sist in calliog it so, alter being required to de- 
cline it, five or six times insuccessien. Arith- 
metic, or any other subject would furnish ex- 
ainples enough of the difficulty of making the 
scholars attend to the sense sufficiently to un- 
derstand a rule or principle, when they have 
first committed it without understanding it. 
But grammar, perhaps affords the most stri- 
king instances of it. 

I shall now endeavor to explain a principle 
which I consider to be a very important one. 
It is one less generally understood than any 
that I have mentioned, or shall mention. Ma- 
ny teachers have practised upon it very well 
without having particularly thought of it. Ma- 
ny of you, I presume, have both thought of it, 
and practised upon it. But there are many, 
who do not observe it, either in theory or 
practice. This principle depends on the as- 
sociation of ideas. I shall not enterhere into 
a discussion of the principle of association. [ 
leave it to the metaphysician to determine 
whether there are general laws which regu- 
late it or not. I shall confine myself to one 
simple matter of fact concerning it, and the 
practical consequences tu be derived from it, 

The fact is this, that two persons never 
have exactly the same association of ideas, I 
mean, they never associate their ideas in ex- 
actly the same order, The consequence is, 
that no two persons think of the same propo- 
sition alike. Hence, a proposition expressed 


together nnintelligible to another. 


case would be entirely changed. It would be 
intelligible to the latter, and unintelligible to 
the former. 
clear and lucid to one, will often convey no 
idea atall to another. When a proposition is 
made fortwo persons to reason upon, they will 
take it up and manage it very differently in 
their minds. When the subject is such as to 
admit of demonstration, as is the case with 
mathematics, they will generally come to the 
same conclusions. But on other subjects their 
conclusions will sometimes agree and some- 
times not. 


There are several practical results to be 
derived from this. First, it is very important 
that a teacher should be able readily io trace 
not only his own associations, but those of all 
his pupils, when he hears them recite their 
lessons. When a propesition or question is 
made to a scholar, he ought to be able to dis- 
cover at once, whether the scholar under- 
standsitor not. If he does not understand it, 
the teacher should be able to discover why, 
and then he can apply the remedy. This is 
to be done only by questioning the scholar, 
and tracing his associations, and finding what 
he is thinking about, and how he is thinking 
about it. Without doing this, the teacher is 
as likely to perplex the scholar, as to assist 
him by his explanations. And it is a very com- 
mon thing to see scholars perplexed in this 
way. 

Secondly, when the scholar does not under- 
stand the question or proposition, he should 
be allowed to reason upon it in his own way, 
and agreeably to his own associations. Whe- 
ther his was is the best, or not, on the whole, 
it is the best way for him at first and he ougnt 
by no means to be interrupted in it, or forced 
out of it. The judicious teacher will leave 
him to manage it entirely by himself, and in 
his own way ifhe can. Or if he meets with 
a little difficulty, but is still in a way that will 
lead to a proper result, he will appyy his aid 
to keep him in hisown way. When the scho- 
lar has been through the process in his own 
way, he should be made to explain how 
he has done it; and if he has not proceeded 
by the best way, he should be led by degrees 
into the best way. Many teachers seem not 
to know that there is more than one way to 
do a thing, or think ofa thing ; and if they 
find a scholar pursuing a method different from 








their own, they suppose of course he must be 


An explanation, which is very 


in certain terms, may be very clear and intel- | wrong, and they check him at once, and en 

ligible to one person, and very obscure, or al- deavor to force him into their way whether he 
And per- | 
haps, with a very slight change of terms, the | 


understands it or not. If such teachers would 
have patience to listen to their scholars, and 
examine theiroperations they would frequent- 
ly discover very good ways that had never oc- 
curred to them before. Nothing is more dis- 


_ couraging to scholars, than to interrupt them, 








when they are procecding by a method which 
they perfectly comprehend, and which they 
know to be right; and to endeavor to force 
them into onr which they do not understand, 
and which not agreeable to their way of think- 
ng. And nothing gives scholars so much con- 
fidence in their own powers, and stimulates 
them so much to use their own efforts, as to 
allow them to pursue theirown methods, and 
encourage them in them, 

It is very important to teachers to lead 
theirscholars into the habit of attending to 
the process going on in their own minds, while 
solving questions ; and of explaining how they 
solve them. Unless the teacher possesses the 
faculty of tracing the associations of others, 
he cannot make them do it effectually. But 
the teacher, who does possess this faculty per- 
fectly, will get an explanation out of any 
body that has any thoughts, and can be made 
to speak on the subject upon which he is ques- 
tioned. He can take one of his scholars, or 
any other person, and make him trace out 
and explain a process of reasoning, which 
has passed in his mind, but of which he was 
not at all aware, and concerning which, if 
left to himself, he could give no account. He 
seems to have the thoughts of his scholars un- 
der his control. He will not only find out 
what they are thinking about, and how they 
are thinking of it, but he is able to turn their 
thoughts into almost any channel he pleases. 
And itis next to impossible for one person to 
direct the current of another’s thonghts on 
any subject, unless he knows the channel in 
which they are already flowing. 





Common Schools. 

ADDRESS OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF OHIO. 

The subject of common school education 
has become one of the most popular themes 
upon which a citizen of Ohio can address his 
fellow citizens. Numerous petitions have 
been annually before the legislature, calling 
forimprovements and extensions of the sys- 
tem. The want of full statistical information 
has been felt, and in part, to remedy that de- 
fecta Superintendent of common schools has 
been appointed, whose duty it is among other 
things, to collect through the county auditors 
and schoo) officers an accurate and complete 
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Teport inevery district in the state. As this 
report may form the basis of future legislation, 
its fullness and correctness are therefore of 
the utmost importance. 

This measure of the legislature has been 
generally received with favor, and though 
parties divide the people on almost all other 
subjects—this, for the improvement of com- 
mon schools, is adopted and approved by men 
ofall sides; and already the friends of the 
schools, and of education geuerally, have pre- 
dicted the most favorable results. 

It should be distinctly understood, that but 
little can be done, without the co-operation 
ofthe county auditors and school directers 
throughout the state, however zealous and in- 
dustrious your superintendent may be. 

Look for amoment at the work to be done. 

There are in the state 72 counties, contain- 
ing 1062 townships, divided into more than 
eight thousand school districts, from each of 
which a report is required. The superinten- 
dent could not visit in person more than two 
districts a day, and make the proper examin- 
ations. If he could devote all his time to this 
part of his duty, he would only visit about six 
hundred districts a year, but he has other du- 
sies of his office that will occupy atleast one 
third, or perhaps one half of the time. This 
review shows that the personal labor of the 





superintendent will be inadequate to all the 
information required. 

Who then are to aid in the work ? 

The legislature, by the same law referred 
to requires the Superintendent to address cir- 
culars to the county auditors, with the proper 
direction, in the month of May. The county 
auditors are required to address circulars to 
the school directors of each district ; and it 
is made the duty of the school directors to fur- 
nish the particular information in detail. 

rO THE COUNTY AUDITORS. 


Gentlemen—I have prepared and sent to each 
of you my circular, containing a copy of the 
law and a statement of what is required ; but 
for fear of accident, another copy wili be for- 
warded to each of you, and also a copy of 
the circular of the county auditor to the school 
and township officers as prepared by the audi- 
tor of this county. You can adopt thisor any 
other form you please, so as to effect the ob- 
ject. You have also received blank forms to 
facilitate your labors, and secure, as far as 
possible, uniformity in your returns. 

Gentlemen—The extended action under 
this law must begin with you. Any delay on 





your part will delay the whole. The school 
officers must receive their instructions from 
you ; the circular already in your possession 
will furnish all needful directions to you. Let 
me entreat you to send out your circu/ars at 
least one to every school district, and to every 
township clerk in your respective counties im- 
mediately, as the law directs. Read it for 
yourselves, and let us all be governed by the 
requisitions of the law, under which we are 
now called to act. 


TO THE OFFICERS OF CCMMON SCHOOLS IN THE 
STATE OF OHIO. 


Gentlemen :—On you, after all, devolves the 
greater part of the work, and the legislature 
looks on you for an active and effectual en- 
deavour to furnish all the information requir- 
ed. Your returns are to be made to the coun- 
ty auditors, and by the county auditors for- 
warded to the superinteudent, to be laid be- 
fore the legislature. The county officers have 
copies of the law and directions, on all the 
points on which reports are required. You 
are, therefore, referred to these officers for 
information, should they in any case fail to 
comply with theirduty in placing the proper 
documents in your hands at an early day. 

You will be particularly careful that your 
annual report includes all the time from the 
third Friday in October, 1836, to the third 
Friday in October, 1837, being the period of 
the annual election of boards of school officers. 

There are,in the state, say seventy-two 
county auditors, and more than twenty tnou- 
sand school officers, including school direct- 
ors, examiners, clerks, and treasurers, besides 
school teachers, any one whom can, in one or 
twodays, collect and furnish, with sufficient 
accuracy, all that is required for his particular 
district 











TO THE CITIZENS OF OHIO. 


Fellow Cilizens—An important trust has 
been committed to you, as citizens of a free 
country ; but that trust, in regard to the in- 
terests of education, was never so important 
as now. 
you, because the country was too new to ad- 
mit of much action on the subject; but now 
much is required to be done, if you would 
preserve equal rights to all! The voices of 
all men of all parties unite, from east to west, 


general education! To avoid the evils of 
partial legislation, a superintendent has been 
appointed ; but he cannot answer the expec- 
tationuf the public unless the people respond 
to the call now made, and, through the proper 
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bounds. 


officers, cause full reports to be made within 
the proper time. 

Fellow citizens, much has already been 
done, but it is admitted, on all hands, that 
The legisla- 
ture, with an earnest disposition to go for- 
ward in the good work, stand and call upon 
you for information, as to what is now doing, 
whatremains to be done, and how they may 


much yet remains to be done. 


best accomplish an object so generally favored. 

Large sums of money are derived from 
lands and taxes ; and other large appropria- 
tions have recently been made for common 
schools, to an extent thatmust secure us, as a 
state, the admiration of the intelligent and 
patriotic every where. 

Your superintendent has entered upon the 


duties of his office with fear aud hope. He 
can only be of service by collecting and lay- 


ing before your legislgture your several thou- 


sand voices; he claims only an earnest wish 


to promote the great cause of education, the 
common schools, “ the people's colleges!” He 
isto agreatextent, powerless,except as your 
organ. Some action, decisive action, will pro- 
bably ensue from the legislature of next 
winter. It depends on the people what shall 
be the character of that action. Three or 
four active men in a county, witha little aid 
from the school officers and county auditor, 
may furnish the superintendent with such in 
formation as shall secure the interest and im- 
provement of all the schools within their 
The superintendent will spare nei- 
thertime nor labor, in order to accomplish 
his task, and he emphatically asks once more 


fellow citizens, willyou aid and sustain him? 


SAMUEL LEWIS. 
Superintendent for Common Schools in Ohio. 


Universal Education. 
(Continued fron our last. 
SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 


By conferring on every youth in the nation the 


capacity of self-improvement, 1 do not mean that 
cach should be in a condition merely to advance in 
Formerly but little was required of | the knowledge of matters of common observation 
and experience as he advancesin years—for this is 
gener ily true, even ofa savage ;—but I mean that 
every youth in the land shall be so trained that he 
willin after life derive his chief happiness from the 
appropriate and constant exercise of his moral and 
cpa intellectual powers—at least this should be our stand- 
from the lake to the Ohio river, in favor of| ,.4 


To secure this only rational end of Education, 


three things are indispensible,— 


1. To familiarize his mind with the means or in- 


struments of acquiring knowledge— Reading, Writing 


Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic, ete. 
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ow since these Lenasbes, 80 far as they are; ple.” Ifthe teacher is a dunce the children will |in public estimation, It is at least a mere ac- 


taught in our common schools, are of little or no| grow up dunces too ; ifhe is immoral or profane 
use except in reference to future attainment, they | they will be immoral or profane also; and that too 
ought ever to be regarded merely as the means or though ead read homilies on ectemoe and morals 
instruments of knowledge, rather than as constitut-| every hourin the day. The first point therefore, 
ing any important part of knowledge itself. in which a general] reformation, both in opinion and 
2. To imbue his mind with an ardent Usrst for | practice is indispensible to any thing like even de- 
knowledge by keeping itin a constant state of activity | cent results in our schools, respects the training and 
and enquiry about men and things, but especially the | selection of our teachers—that this is fandamental 
former. |is admitted on all hands—but it would require an 
3. To teach him to make the best use of knowledge | essay to discuss it; for the present, therefore, it must 
already acquired by constant appeals to his moral and | be omitted. 
reflective powers. A similar reformation of opinion as regards the 
In the application of these general principles, of| aim and end ofa Common School Education is 
course the age, capacity, and habits of each indi-| equally indispensible. It must be vastly more ele- 
vidual should be duly regarded. ' vated than the present generation have as yet con- 
Now no one can have observed existing systems ceived of. It should be at least nothing short of 
of common schools without being fully aware that! the one already proposed in this article. 
even in the most favored cases, littleissecured be-| ‘The last reform which will be suggested, and the 
yond a tolerable acquaintance with the simple in- one on which I propose mainly to dwell, regards the 
struments of knowledge while the great end of all | mode in which the great end of Education is to be 
desirable education is in must cases wholly over- secured. 
looked. ‘The mere ability to read, or write, or ey All who have reflected on the subject are ready 
pher, is in itself so far as mental and moral training ‘to allow that great changes must be wrought inthe 
are concerned, good fur nothing. It may have been | public mind on each of these points. We will now 
acquired under such adverse influences both intel-| endeavor to consider a few popular errors as regards 
lectual and moral, that itis decidedly worse than | the last. 


nothing. The man who can read, but will not, or 
does not, is in no respect better nor wiser than the man 


1. The real value of the merely ability to read 
and write, and especially of spelling correctly, are 





who cannot read. He may be, and often is the more | immensely overrated. 

senseless, stupid, and worthless of the two. And! We grant that should the moral and intellectual 
yet, how many from our schools never read one “e-| discipline of the child be what it ought to beywhile 
centok in the whole course of their lives. Nays] he js acquiring these arts, they could not be over- 
the mere power of using the means of knowledge estimuted—for we should then have at least, a tol- 
is often the greatest of all curses that could befall a erable assurance that they would be usefully and 
man; for it only serves to bring himin contact with efficiently employed in the great work of self im- 
the vilest and most abandoned of his species; where- provement in after life. But whenever the parent, 
as it ought to have brought him under the influence) jn order thathis child may learn to read, is willing 
of all that is great and good and noble in the pre-|tg hazard both his moral and his intellectual inter- 
seut and past;——and were the great end of educa- ests, for six hours in the day, in the hands of a man 
tion kept constantly in view, such would be the! with whom he would scarcely trust his cattle with- 
general, ifnot the universal result. But so long a8! ont an overseer, we say he greatly overrates the im- 
we consider the mere conferring the instruments of portance of the art. 


Nedve ¢ » ere , ’ Education--wh: . 
knowledge as the great end of Education--w "i It would be far better that children should learn 


to read at home, or that they should never learn 
iat all, rather than jeopardize in the least their 


wonder if we fall! 
Ifa parent throws his child under the infiuence 
of an ignorant, bigoited and besotted teacher, who 


i himself scarcely familiar with the bare instru- 
iments of knowledge, bow can he expect that he 
should ever acquire thet in which the teacher is 
himse!fas stupid as a block, but which after all is 


moral and intellectual habits while learning ;— 


and the man who has not sufficient enlargement 
of mind, and integrity of character to superintend 
these habits with discretion, and form them a- 


vastly the most important part of Juvenile Educa- right, is as unfit to teach a child, even its letters, 
tion, viz: An ardent love of knowledge and the as is the man who knows nothing of navigation, 


power of using it aright. Suppose the child should put the power of the helm, to guide a ship around 
. , ’ 
acquire the power of reading, &c? What then? the globe. 


Ilas the parent any assurance that in after lite he ‘ : 
will not pervert this very power to his own ruin ? Tass the seen aed do in fect employ aneh 
Not the least. On the contrary he has every rea- teachers, proves either that they overrate the im- 
son to expect it-orat best that he will make no PoTtance of reading, or that they immensely un- 
use of it at all. Grant that the matter of the les-| dervalue the formation of corzect moral and in- 
cons read from day to day may be good, grant that tellectual habits. 

it may be even inspired ;—still the living exam-| As to the importance of speliing, nothing short 
ple of the teacher will overpower all the influence | of a perfect monomania could ever have exalted 
of the lesson, ten times told—“ like priest-like peo- _it to its present position, either in our systems or 





complishment of precisely the same rank and 
value with good penmanship, and never could 
have been estimated any higher had it not been 
that our systems are so erroneously constructed 
that if aman does not know how to spell correct- 
ly, this fact alone is deemed good evidence that 
he knows nothing else—for spelling is made one 
of the main ends of education, whereas it ought 
to be regarded simply as an incidental means. — 
It is an outrage upon all philosophy, and all 
valuable experience to take the elastic and inqui- 
sitive mind of a child and bind it down to the 
dull monotony of spelling unintelligible words 
for the greater part of the first ten years of its 
course. Itis not wonderful that under this sys- 
tem so many acquire at the day school a disgust 
for their books, which clings to them through 
life. Butit is said that if children do not learn 
to spell when young they will never learn at all. 
Well beit so. Itis far better that they never 
should learn, than that their mental habits should 
suffer while learning. But it is not so. If the 
mental training and the formation of the habits 
was made the sole end of Education, and the 
best system for this end rigidly adhered to, it 
would be found that no child of ordinary ability 
would grow up under it without acquiring a suffi- 
cient knowledge of spelling for all the common 
purposes of life. Besides, if we can make the 
child in due time a man of sound sense and sound 
morals of how much consequence is it either to 
him or the public, whether he may chance to spell 
a word with one letter too few or too many t The 
anxiety and squeamishness that exists on this 
point in many parts of the country is perfectly 
ridiculous. A man may write his friend a whole 
sheet of the most stale and insipid commonplace 
showing that he has neither sense nor wit, nor 
heart, nor soul, but if the spelling is correct, he 
is quite pardonable, ifnot, no matter what may 
be the merits of his communication, he is, in 
common opinion at least, perfectly inexcusable. 
Now, this is neither founded in sense nor in rea- 
son—it is a mere popular prejudice—a monoma- 
nia for spelling, to which custom alone can ever 
reconcile us. ‘The same principles apply in the 
mainto Grammar, Arithmetic, and Geography— 
to the last less rigidly thanto the former. They 
are all the mere instruments or means of knowl- 
edge, and as such are almosi universally overesti- 
mated. 

But we will dismiss this part of our subject 
with the general remark that, in magnifying the 
importance of these means of Education the com- 
munity are in danger of losing sight of its great 
end—Viz: the formation of the hab‘ts and the 
character—and, therefore, too much time and ef- 
fort is expended upon these means to the neglect 
of other things infinitely more important, as in- 
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struments of mental and moral discipline, espe- 
cially the direct communication of useful and in- 
teresting knowledge. 

Now knowledge in order to be useful to the 
child must be made interesting. But the powers 
both of conception, and abstraction, in a child, 
are generally so weak, that knowledge (or rather 
words and sounds) derived from books, without 
illustrations, cannot be interesting. Hence ari- 
ses another error of the age. Steam produces 
books, but it can neither produce good teachers 
nor strong lungs—the former are cheap and plen- 
ty, the latter dear and scarce, consequently books 
are used by far too much, and the voice of the in- 
telligent and well qualified teachers far too little 
inall our Systems of juvenile instruction. A teach- 
er’s tongue ought to be a perpetual molion guided 
by the nearest approximations to Omniscience to 
which humanity can aspire. Every thing thata 
child either hears or sees in doors or out should 
be, as far as possible, explained, illustrated, ap- 
plied and enforced by the voice of the living 
teacher. The great effort should ever beto keep 
curiosity constantly awake and as constantly sat- 
isfied. 

Before books as such can be used to much ad- 
vantage the power of vivid conception of absent 
things and events must be greatly invigorated by 
discipline—as without this power the child will 
attach no meaning to the words of the book, and 
in that case reading must be excessively tedious 
and disgusting. 

Now the best way of improving this faculty at 
first is by appealing to the eye, (not by means of 
letters alone, for the faculty itself is still too weak 
to admit of such an appeal,) bat by means of 
pietures and drawings explained both in printed 
and vocal language. Such Books, therefore, as 
are illustrated with wood cuts are, (all other 
things being equal,) far preferable. Indeed no 
one can doubt that the art of engraving is, ere 
long, to introduce the most happy changes into 
our Common Schools—and could I avail myself 
to the utmost of the means of communicating 
knowledge, and arousing the latent energies of 
the child, I would have the whole globe engrav- 
ed in all its parts, and were it possible, have it 
where he could see the whole ata glance, and 
then give him historical and biographical anec- 
dotes upon its parts. Butas this is impossible, 
I would come as near to itas I can, and avail my- 
self of some few of the thousands that are lav- 
ished upon the stage to corrupt men, to interest, 
enlighten, and instruct children. 

By these and other means, by conversation, 
etc. it should be my first aim to awaken in the 
mind of the child an ardent thirst for knowledge 
—-stories if you please, (only providing that not 
a particle of fiction should enter into the compo- 


sition,)—for a love of true stories is the only love | 
of knowledge that a child is at first capable of. | 


My next aim would be so to improve by the | 


There isno truer maxim than this, that every 


man is the maker of his own fortune. He cannot 


same means his power of conception and knowl- | become wise, nor good, nor great, by proxy : and 
edge of language that he could derive correct and | the earlier he is made to believe, and act upon 
vivid impressions of simple facts from the print- | this truth, the better. 


ed letters in his book. 

My third and last object should be to provide | 
and putinto his hands an appropriate series of | 
reading books, Biographical, Historical and Ge-| 
ographical, with abundant means of illustration | 
by engravings and otherwise, accompanied with | 
appropriate comments on the various events, 
characters, and customs exhibited—in all of 
which the design should be to communicate 
knowledge of men and things to the mind with 
the utmost despatch, practically addressing both 
the eye and the ear, and meantime to teach it 
how to use it—until at last the habits of the 
child should be so formed, that, in after life, in- 
stead of being left to the chances of a bare ca- 
pacity of reading, &c. he should derive his chief 
happiness from the appropriate and constant erer- 
cise of his moral and intellectual powers. 

This is the end in view. The way proposed of 
reaching it, is merely suggested or rather inti- 
mated, whether it is attainable or not, I shall not | 
here enquire—all I claim is merely that there is 
some philosophy in it, and I sincerely hope that 
it may be the means of eliciting from some one 
a plan still more in accordance with our nature 
and our present necessities. It will be found 


/mand the respect of his scholars, 


The Qualifications of a Teacher. 


« A Teacher should bea person of matured un- 


derstanding, of good moral character, conciliating 


in his disposition, and chaste in his deportment, 
should he be able to win the affections and com- 
He should be 
aman of general learning, and possess a tact at 
communicating instruction. It is a great but 
not uncommon mistake, to suppose, for example, 
that a person who can merely read is as compe- 
tent to teach the art to another as a well educat- 
ed person could do ; or that one who has merely 
learned the fundamental rules of Arithmetic can 
teach those rules as well or profitably as one who 
is familiar with their application to the higher 
branches of arithmetic and the mathematics, <A 
teacher should be able to make the process of 
elementary instruction, auxiliary to the cultiva- 
tion of the reasoning faculties, to the art and ha- 
bit of thinking, and as he will in his manners and 
morals constitute a model, which his pupils will 


from experience that the course suggested, will | imitate, it is of vast importance to the happiness 
employ the child at least from five to fifteen years of families and individuals, and the publie well- 
of age, within which period lessons in Arithme- | being that, in the impressive language of Mr. 
tic, Geography, and Grammar should be occa- | Dix, his example should at least carry with it 
sionally and judiciously interspersed. But these | no lessons of evil.”” Does not this view of the 
should by no means be regarded as the main end | subject which we have taken, demonstrate that 
of Education, nor indeed as being, of themselves | the cause of education is not held in sufficient es- 
alone, any very important part of it. timation by the community? That there is an 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) | almost criminal disregard of the privileges which 





_ the beneficence of legislation has conferred upon 





us? 
_of sixteen, without experience or physical capaci- 


A True Patriot. 


What can better employ his time, his talen, | 
and attention, than fitting his sons to be orna- | 
ments of society, and to be a crown of glory to. 
his hoary hairs? Rarely can a man serve his | 
country so well in any other way as by present- 
ing to ita family of sons and daughters, well | 
trained and disciplined, and highly qualified to 
act a useful and honorable part in the various | 
stations which they may be called to fill. A good | 
name, founded on real worth of character, is of 
more value than riches ; and better is it fora 
young man to begin the world pennyless with 
this in possession, than to be the owner of large 
estates, and the inheritor of paternal fame, neither 
the disposition nor the ability to maintain them. 
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Would any sensible farmer employ a girl 


ty, to conduct the operations of his farm, and sub- 
mit the management and direction of it to her? 
Certainly not. And why not! The answer is 
obvious. He would know that a failure of his 
crops, and derangement of his business would 
be the consequence. This evil would be tempo- 
rary, and susceptible of a speedy remedy. And 
yet we find too many, whom it would be unjust 
to charge with a want of sense, who, for the sake 
of a few dollars, are willing to entrust the busi- 
ness of educating and forming the manners and 
moral character of their children, to unfit and in- 
competent persons ; an infinitely more important 
concern, because its consequences are more endur- 
ing, and the evil less susceptible of remedy. 
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To Parents. 

Applications are often made for good fe- 
male teachers. ‘Two ladies wish to obtain a 
female School. They are accomplished and 
experienced teachers, well qualified for in- 
structing in all the common and higher 
branches of Education, including Music, 
Transferring, Drawing, and Painting. 

From their many and highly respectable 
testimonials, as to character and qualifica- 
tions, we feel free tosay, they will be a desir- 
able acquisition to any place where a good 
and permanent school would be appreciated. 

The lady who instructs in music is an ac- 
complished and thorough teacher in that de 
partment. A pleasant situation in Kentucky 
would be preferred. 


pupils and a liberal compensation will be ex-| gy W.H. Mc’Gufiey. In press. 


pected. 


Those Parents and Guardians who wish to | 


avail themselves of agood opportunity fur pro- 
curing instruction for their Daughters, can 
make application, ( post-paid) to the ** Editors 
of the Common School Advocate,” Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Applicants will please state the | 
inducements they can offer to such teachers. 

















To Teachers, &c. 

It has been ascertained that many Teachers, &c. 
have called on Morton & Samira, Booksellers, Lou- 
isville, for specimens of the Eclectic School Books 
and they have not been furnished. 


All Teachers, School Trustees, &c, will be sup- 
plied gratuitously with specimens of the Book, at 
the bookstore of James Rice; Louisville, Ky. 


ECLECTIC SCHOOL BOOKS... 
These books are for sale at the bookstores ofCol- 
fins, Reese, & Co. New-York city ; Grigg & Elliott 
Philadelphia; Plarkett, Fite & Co, Baltimore. 


TO TEACHERS AND PARENTS. 

A warm friend of common Schools has said, ‘Among 
the duties of the guardians of public education, it isone 
thing to provide the ways and means in support of the 
cause, another tu obtain competerit teachers, and last, 
to furnish them, as you would the mechanic or the ar- 
tist, if you would expect the best result from their la- 
bors, with proper fools aud materials—that is to say, 
with the best books. Money Javished in the purchase 
of inferior books, is not only lost; but that time, 
which is the most precious to the young for improve- 
ment, is gone, and cannot be redeemed, 

The friends of education are requested to examine 
the ‘ECLECTIC SERIES.” Their merit will, 
doubtless, gain for them a wide circulation, and they 
are recommended to all Teachers who wish to intro- 
duce good books. 

NEW SCHOOL BOOKS,---ECLECTIC SERIES. 

Published end for sale atthe “ Cincinnati School, 


Book Depository,” by Truman & Smita Siren | ] 


ty J. N. Patterson & Co.: Wheeling, by J. Fisher 
Son: Louisville, by James Rice Jun’r: Nashville, by 
W. A. Erchbaum: Lexington, by A. T. Skilman: 
Natchez, by Pearce and Becanson; ew Orleans, by 
Hotchkiss & Co.: St. Lowis, by Turnbull: Cleveland, 
by Strong & Co.: Dayton, by Barratt & Brown, Co- 
junbus, A. Beli. 


A limited number of) 


THE ECLECTIC PRIMER; with pictures, to | from the results of actual experiment and observation 
teach young Children how to Spell aud read. By W. | in the school room. They are comprehensive, contain- 
H. Me’Guffey. In press. | ing twice the usual quantity of matter in works of this 

THE ECLECTIC PROGRESSIVE SPELLING | class; and by judicious arrangement in printing, are’ 
BOOK, arranged on a new plan. By A. H. Mc- | senderec the cheapest books in this department of edu- 
Guffey. In press. . | cation. 

THE ECLECTIC FIRST READER; for young _ The Eclectic System of Instruction now predominates 
children consisting of progressive Lessons in Reading | in Prussia; Germany, and Switzerland. Itis in these 
and Spelling in easy words of one and two Syllables, | countries that the subject of education has been deemed 
Illustrated with numerous handsome Pictures. By | of paramount importance. ‘The art of teaching par- 
W. H. Me’Guffey. Stereolyped. | ticularly, has there been most ably and minutely inves- 

THE ECLECTIC SECOND READER;; consis- , tigated. . 
ting of interesting progressive Lessons in Reading and | ‘The Eelectic System, ‘aims at embodying all the val- 
| Spelling, intended for the younger Classes in Schools.— uable principles of previous systems, without adhering 

Ulustrated with handsome Engravings. By William | slavishly to the dictates of any master, or the views of 
H. Mc’Guffey. Stereotyped. jany party. It rejects: the untue predilection for the 
THE ECLECTIC THIRD READER; contain- | mere expansion of mind, to the neglect of positive 
ing choice Lessons in Prose and Poetry; with plain | knowledge and practical application.’ 

Rules and Directions for avoiding common errors. By | It is often asked, ‘why have we so many inferior 
W. H. Mc’Guffey. Just puolished. , school books, and so few which are really meritorious 

THE ECLECTIC FOURTH READER; a se- | and adapted to the purposes of instruction Y 
lection of Exercises in Reading, from standard Ameri- | ‘This question though often asted, may be easily an- 
| can aud English Authors; with Rules and Directions, | Swered, Want of adaptation to their work on the 
| part of the authors, is, undoubiedly, the true cause, to 

The above Readers are by Wm. H. McGuffey, Pres- | Whieh may be attributed the ill success of many of 
ident of Cincinnati College; late Professor in Miami | those who attempt to prepare books for the school 
| University, Oxford. | room. 


| Itis believed, that the Ecnectic Reapers ave not | Upon the same principle that a mechanic, er any 


| equaled by any other series iu the English language.— other person, seldom attains success in more than one 


. ; : | art—-so, also, it must be admitted, that no one 
| Professor Mc’Guffey’s experience in teaching, and spe- | yeu J p ahggrvssheng 


. pent . expect to succeed in ing books for eve ppart- 

| cial attention, in early life, to the department of read- | sae of the inte "hanetme . tite: Be, ta 
s ’ ; : > . ‘ : oss it at~ 

| ing and spelling—his peculiar acquaintance with the | tainments 9s a scholar, and te very familiar with the 








wants of the young mind—and his enthusiastic interest | 
in the promotion of common schools, render him most | 
admirably qualified for his undertaking. ‘This series of | 
Readers is the result of much labor. In preparing the | 
two first books, he has taken a class of young pupils in- | 
to his own house, and has taught them spelling and | 
reading for the express purpose of being able to judge | 
with the greatest accuracy of the best method of pre- | 
paring the Reading Books. Che Lessons and Stories 
which he has adopted in the First and Second Books, 
are probably the most simple, and yet the most instruc- 
tive, amusing and beautiful fer the young mind that 
can be found in our language. ‘The ‘Third and Fourth 
Books, being in regular yradation above the First and 
Second, are made up of beautiful and chaste seiections 
from prose and poetry: the whole forming a _progress- 
ive series, (of excellent moral tendency) peculiarly 
adapted to the purpose of instruction. 

THE ECLECTIC ARITHMETIC; or the Prin- 
ciples of Calculation on the analytic and inductive 
Method of Instruction; witha concise System of Book- | 
keeping ; designed for Common Schools and Academies. | 
By Joseph Ray, Professor of Mathematics in the | 
Woodward High School, Cincinnati; late Teacher of 
Arithmetic in that Institution, Inpress. 

The Eclectic Arithmetic combines mental exercises 
with the use of the slate, making a very complete sys- | 





| 
} 


tem for all practical purposes—being in dollars and | 
cents. 

RAY’S LITTLE ARITHMETIC; Prepared ex- 
pressly for the Eclectic Series. Stereotyped. 

Ray’s Little Arithmetic cousists of tables, Questions 
and Exercises, to employ the mind and fingers: de- 
signed to go before the slate and prenare for it. It is 
very simple, clear, progressive, and adapted to the 
capacities of yeung children. Several thousands Lave 
been sold ina short time, and it is considered the best 
intellectual Arithmetic for young beginners ever pub- 
ished. 

RAY’S TABLES AND RULES; in Arithme- 
tic, for Children. Prepared expressly for the Eclectic 
Series. Stereotyped. 

A careful examination of these Arithmetics will 
show that their Author (who is a very successful! teach- 
er of arithmetic and mathematics) has prepared them 
—as all books for school uses ought to be prepared— 





sciences but still he may not © be apt to teach, nor 
even successful in preparing one of the most elementary 
works for primary schools. 

Again; A person may be highly successful in the 
preparation of an Arithmetic, and receive the well- 
merited praise and thanks of a large number of teach- 
ers and parents, for his admirable adaptation of prin- 
ciples to the juvenile mind—and yet utterly fail in 
preparing a Grammar, or a work ou Geography ; and 
for the simple reason, that his powers are not adapted 
to that particular department. 

In preparing the Eciectic Serigs, the principle of 
division of labor bas been adopted, and the books for 
the different departments have been assigned to differ- 
ent iudividaals—to mew'6f'a practical character, who 
are extensively known as successful teachers in the 
branches they have undertaken, aud who know the 
wants of schools from actual experiment and obserya- 
tion in the school room. 

The Ecvectic Series will be extended as fast as a 
due regard to the interests of the books will admit.— 
Itis intended that nota single work will be admitted 
into the series unless it be considered decidedly better 
for purposes of instruction, than any other of its kind 


| extant. 


Itis the determination «f the publishers to have the 


_ whole series of books handsomely printed on a fair type 


and good paper—to have them well bounc, and to sell 
them at low prices, 

("School Committees and ‘Teachers will be gra- 
tuitously supplied with copies of the above books for 
examination, on application to any of the publishers. 


30,000 Eclectic School Books. 

The “Eclectic Series” was undertaken for the 
purpose of furnishing. to the West and South, a 
complete, uniform and improved set of School Books 
commencing with the alphabet. A part of the Se- 
ries has been issued but a short time. Thirty thou- 
sand copies have been printed and nearly all sold. 
The unequalled patronage and approbation which 
has been bestowed upon the published part of this 
series is the best evidence of their merit. 

Numerous Teachers, School Trustees, and Direc- 
tors, have resolved on the immediate adoption of 
these books. 








